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Foreword 


Yvonne Weekes is one of the more successful Montserratian 
artists impelled to address the Caribbean island’s major 
volcanic eruption and its aftermath over two decades. 
Howard Fergus, in his anthology of prose and poetry, 
Eruption - Montserrat versus Volcano (1996), captured 
the immediacy and urgency of the first few months after 
the surprising explosion of the Soufriére Hills volcano 
in July 1995. Young people and senior citizens expressed 
their initial reactions to the horrors of natural devastation 
and inconveniences and challenges of displacement. Later 
writers focused on the opportunities of simultaneous out- 
ward and inward migration and the resilience of citizens 
who undertook the task of the island’s redevelopment. 

Weekes has channeled her personal responses in prose, 
drama and now poetry. Her award-winning Volcano is the 
principal narrative of her experiences. Nomad presents, 
in compelling poetic form, the protracted reactions to 
the involuntary or voluntary “exile” from her beloved 
Montserrat and her adaptation to the new environment 
in Barbados, a sister island of a somewhat different social, 
cultural, and topographical environment. 

Nomad moves full cycle from a metropolitan place 
of birth to insular journeys that come back to dramatic 
reflections on the diaspora experience of many who 


sought better opportunities in the urban streets and 
ghettos of colonial powers. The dominant theme of Nomad 
is the emotional and psychological power of memory 
as the author reflects on recollections of childhood, 
adolescence and young adulthood against the backdrop of 
an abandoned home, to her, a virtual paradise lost. There 
is an underlying current of nostalgia, whether the author 
views her parents’ homeland, and hers by adoption and 
inheritance, from the dual vantage point of the United 
Kingdom, the place of her birth, referred to as “foreign 
soil? or from Barbados, her host island of refuge, a place 
of “new dreams.” 

Poetry speaks the language of the heart and soul, 
taking deeply personal thoughts and sentiments and 
transforming them into universal images and messages. 
Weekes’ poetry does just that, whether it be the idea of 
exile from her volcanic island from which she has to 
“flee across the seas,” or her meditation on the reality of 
“black mud” covering “her hopes her dreams,” or even the 
pervading aura of haunting omens of doom as represented 
in cataclysmic sounds and odors from “sulphuric soils” or 
the nagging taste of “sulphur/in her mouth,’ all because 
of a volcano “coughs up her belly.” Choking memories of 
the flaming mountain follow the poet like an ominously 
ghostly and untamable spectre of awe and fear that 
awakens in her the determination to face life’s challenges 
with stubborn grit. 


The uncomfortable social ambience of Yvonne Weekes’ 
childhood in London left vestiges of emotional trauma 
symbolized by lessons from “the thorns of segregation” 
and alienation confronted by the revolutionary resistance 
of the mother’s symbolic Black fist. These experiences 
cause her to fall back on memories of her grandmother, 
MaMa, the embodiment of folk knowledge and wisdom, 
the ancestral anchor who brings emotional stability in an 
otherwise unsettled world of natural and human violence 
and abuse. MaMa is a towering presence in the work as 
the cornerstone of family, culture, values, symbolizing 
motherhood in every positive sense, and being a source of 
self-reflection in the writer's dual role as grandchild and 
mother. MaMa's “feisty spirit” and honey personality offer 
qualities of strength, tenacity and peacefulness. 

Alongside MaMa there is a constellation of Caribbean 
literary giants who have been an inspiration to this author— 
Kamau Brathwaite, John La Rose, Austin Clarke, Earl 
Lovelace and Timothy Callender, among others. These are 
some of the influences that sustain her in her progression 
from the uncertainty of displacement and sleepless an- 
xiety to the point of falling in love with Bimshire. It is 
a process from dislocation and nervous traveling to the 
composure and serenity of social acceptance and setting 
down new roots in a new home poetically summarized 
in her Bathsheba experience, and the spiritual conclusion 
that God said, “It is good.” 
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The final piece of this work, “Diaspora Speaks: A Per- 
formance,’ dramatically personifies the immigrant in a 
first-world setting. It focuses on the underside of urban 
life, drawing on cultural moorings to face the drama of 
“manmade ghettos” reminiscent of the Jamaican dungle, 
Trinidadian shanty town, or communal yard experiences 
of poverty, factory labor, prostitution and survival, as 
“Diaspora survive city waters.” It is a picture of cultural 
adjustment and adaptation to new foods and values 
while “moving/through unfriendly places” where police 
harassment is the norm. 

An overarching thought in Nomad, which starts out 
with birth in the “motherland” and ends in migration to 
that motherland, is that life in dependent territories and 
independent Commonwealth nations is still interlocked 
with the life of the colonizing countries, historically, 
culturally, economically and politically, especially in the 
age of globalization and liberalization. The author aptly 
touches on the full gamut of that real world. 


J.A. George Irish 
New York, NY, 2018 
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First Journey 


I fell from my Mother’s womb 
in the late fifties 

early in a smoggy rising light 

before faces in white masks 

onto a cobbled street, against de high-rise, 


next to de train station, de skinheads, 

reggae music in Ridley market, de Indian shop 
selling everything from ackee to yam, 

right next to the dread 

and he ganja cheap and de sunlight greying. 


In the sixties, just so the pale eyes feared those 
born so close, 

those whose parents travelled 

from the motherland’s lime and cotton plots 
searching for magic gold on London streets 
dressed in thin tops and bright polyester skirts 
I learned the language of hate 


understood MaMa'’s motherland wanted us out 
cultured into a world where MaMa was an ocean 
away 

I learnt early the thorns of segregation, 

to face golden locks, fist first. 

While my Mother's big afro, dashiki 

go-go earrings and leaking winter boots, 
wandered in churches 

of frustration 

and tension 

and murderation 

and de sunlight greying. 

MaMa spoke 

about my ancestors’ golden pawpaw breasts 
dripping on bloody ships, 

falling into dark oceans, 

feeding hungry sharks, 

like the blue panda cars 

near my Tottenham. 

I witness hate 

see my brothers 

fall into police custody, prison, cemetery. 
MaMa introduced me to the perpetual songs 


scratching like the DJ vinyl in my ears, 

of home, entitled “going back home” 

and “a better time.” 

I thought there were no black princesses. 
Now, 

I turn my back 

embrace MaMa’ sea 

And, 

though my navel string does not lie buried in 
sulphuric soils, 

though my blood does not run in Bim’s gullies, 


I reach with new dreams. 


Stripped 


The Mountain knows that it has stripped us 
pushed us out into frothy oceans 

kept us walking on rough lands 

and into new dreams 


The Smell of Sulphur 


the smell of sulphur rises through the earth: 
this is the beginning of the end of an old time, 
when we flee across the seas 

in boats of foreign tongues, 

and only our green sick can 

cover the smell of sulphur. 

Antigua, with all its wild birds, 

for some will be the sanctuary. 

St. Kitts’ cane will energise 

a few lonely souls 

tramping these islands 

looking for a saviour 

when the volcano coughs up her belly 

she will cover other islands 

a terrorist, she has no limits. 

then 

then 

then 

the suitcases teeming 

with odds and ends 


telling a confused story, 
bric-a-brac askew. 
Georgetown. 
Charlestown. 
Bridgetown. 
London. 
there is no more Plymouth. 
it is all the same, 
even without endless black beaches 
and saw-toothed mountains, 
it is all the same. 
one lone woman, 
her thin skirt blowing in the breeze 
begins to dream again 
but there is no knight 
shining on a white horse 
only a bus 
overfull with ill-intentioned young men 
claim this foreign woman: 
she looking for man 
she alone 
she from Montserrat 
she going need help, jack. 


they see all her needs 
through her thin skirt, 
but they will offer 

no more than a limp gesture 
which she scoffs. 

she has seen flames roll 
down dark hills at night 
black mud has covered 
her hopes her dreams. 
and then 

then 

then 

she carries the smell 

of sulphur 

in her mouth 

like a gift. 

These men she will pass. 
she 

can 

do all things. 

she has faced 

a mountain. 


In the Pillow of My Dreams 


I am running through fog 


far from white ghettos 
skipping across murky Thames, no Isis 


jumping smoke-filled Friday night pubs 
flying quietly over falling trees 

floating where the river bends 

and the mountain falls 


Salvage 


This is how you begin again: pack books 

worn with faded ballpoint pen. 

catch ferry bobbing under ash clouds: stomach 
churning up mostly non-perishable items 
packed in yellow plastic bags; hold child 
tightly against the bleak sky. The Mountain 

is behind us now. Would have preferred to 
stay, but no time for sentimentality 

when everyone is going who knows where; 
staying in touch is a mystery — promise to call 
but that’s just a fantasy as destination uncertain 
acceptance unclear; it is a dark time 

with nothing but books, child and limitless 
imaginings of the future. 

there's no sense being like Lot’s wife 

looking back; for who can really 

tame this Mountain? 


Check your luggage again: books, passport, 
evidence of life, child’s books; pray immigration 


will be kind. Forget the memories of ash and fire 
wrap yourself tight as you fly over the skies 
watching flat land, clear sky and tranquil sea, 
there's cane everywhere; try not to be 

afraid of cane, 

forget the story you read about the Indian woman 
dying from the stalk which pierced her ankle. 

Be relieved that you are safe; and don’t be too 
tired to live your imaginings. In the foreign land 
Full of cane. 
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And God Said 


And so it was God provided a new 
land carved caring hearts brought 
beautiful smiles fashioned friendly 
footsteps into the young mother and 
son's fragmented ash ridden bodies, 
formed bountiful evergreens into the 
young mother’s soul, created a new 
heaven where evening clouds 
revealed no ominous mountains and 
no darkness. And the young mother 
said to her son, “It is good.” 


And then God provided brothers and sisters 
from the ribbons of the Caribbean seas 
bringing peace to the young mother’s soul 
and they came bearing gifts of peace and she 
gave thanks for their unconditional loves 
and the young mother said to her son, “We 
shall live here awhile, for it is good” 


And then God said, “you will have peace here, 
my daughter, for there will be no more ash clouds 
ahead to blind your eye or cover your bodies.” 


The ghosts and demons took a while 
cause the long dead are designed to 
prevent beauties sleep and keep alive 
grief, agony and disturb the mind. 
Yet the young mother said to her son, 
“We should sleep peacefully now 

For God is with us and it is good.” 


And then God said, “It is not good for mother 


and son to roam this earth aimlessly 

it is good for mother to build 

new trees and feel Atlantic breezes 
experience sparkling fresh narratives 
and feel the spirit of shimmering sand” 
And the young mother said to her son, 
“We will plant roots on this coral earth.” 
God looked at the mother and her son 


no longer broken pieces of dark rock and He was 
well pleased. and in the quiet of a close distance 


God said, “they are good.” 
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Missing You 


I actually miss 

you, sulphur smell, sneaking 
up the ghaut through 

ashing morning while church bells disturb 
ghostly mountains; 
straining to sneak under 

my door and through the 
jalousie windows 

forcing your shadowy 

self onto the walls of 

my life. 


We the settlers of 
brand new places 
burdened always with 
our island’s burnings 
do not forget you. 


After You Burned 


did not realise that fleeing 
you would leave me 

broken living in 

such open solitude 
surrounded by 

coral waters 

alien cane fields 

strange cart roads 

crossroads without memories 
schools without ties or strings 
and rukatuk rhythms 

that MaMa would not understand 
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Sometimes 


Sometimes. 

And just for a few moments 

I am taken back 

Through choking memories of ash-dust 
fire-red hot rocks shimmering grey 
thunderous clouds. I am running 
towards black seas and wish MaMa you 
did not have to leave recalling the 
spokes of your wheelchair, you sitting 
like that black Buddha candle I had 
turned into my one piece of art and 
remembering that was the last time you 
were to see the ruins of the monster and 
you leave silently and the plane rising 
into an icicle sky and my shouting loud 
good byes against its humming... if 
only I had written you a love song. I 
dream you suffered the cold in bitter 
silence, your body broken by the 
winter’s blows and as I find myself 


heading for a new land I ask the singing 
angels to hold you close. 


And then suddenly I wake splintered by 


tears, I find myself on a coral shore. 
And you—MaMa, on your own death shore. 


The Land is Mine 
and God “determined the times set for them and 
the exact places where they should live.” (Acts 17:26) 


I who did fear sea 

who did never see no sea 

till almost ten years except 

on a black and white TV 

I who did hate the sound of Caribbean night 

I who did frighten for firefly and lizard and green 
monkey and mongoose that look like rat, I who 
bones shudder and skin run cold at sight of 
iguana and who can't walk on no black sand 

no coral sand, no hard ground, 

who get sweep way 

from volcano land to coral land and who kneel 
down and ask God for little peace, please, 
remember one thing. 

The land is MINE 

No loss 

No law 
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No lava 
No lovers 
Can change that. 


No xX 


I hang somewhere among sunlight, Windrush 
Red double decker and fish and chips 

Lips weave a golden mosaic of African sands 
And can’t hum a rukatuk in dis Bajan land. 
Dis moon cant recall navel string or birth pangs 
De coral land, de tall cane and de white sand. 
Don't recognize my ashy tears; 

De tar roads know no childhood fears 

And de eastern wind can barely rush 

through my tight crimson hair. 

Election time hovering 

These come and go like de rough sea waves 
Travelled and de boundaries of parishes 
Separate, sift and shift and say 

“You can't place no X here. 

You don't belong to this land!” 

I belong to neither Rush or Coral, 

Volcano or Double Decker Bus. 
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Deepest Memories 


My deepest memories, burnt away one by one, 
my childhood gossip buried in an avalanche of 
billowing ash. you cannot understand that at 
night a tiny grain of dust in my bed can awaken 
me, though it is merely innocent fluff that has 
settled. I should feel safe, but I don’t; Iam ina 
foreign land and homeless, they’ve told me that 
I am welcome here, but their prayers are rarely 


for me; I am too close; Syria is safer. 


I search for and sometimes find smiling and 
welcoming faces, but you cannot understand the 
pain or the terror I have in my dreams. as my 
island goes up in smoke, taking with it my 
sister’s house, my once treasured haven, and the 
smoke of the church I worshipped in and taught 
my son to pray wafts up to heaven, my heart is 
drowned in dancing flames you speak of your 
recent marital tiff—your mother’s death or 
mine, we understand as part of all human 


experience, but the burning of my country, where 
nothing may grow again, you cannot understand. 


You cannot understand the terror even 
with the rising sun, the fear that everyone 

I know has vanished and no graves are 
marked, the laughter of farmers whose 
produce I once quibbled over has been 
silenced by an avalanche of flames. I am 
afraid to think of all that emerald turned to 
ghostly white. 


You cannot understand that my 
evergreen tree, where I once argued 
politics, can never grow again, nor crown 
my head with its majestic splendour. you 
tell me instead of your small pains. I 
remain silent. 


I've been practicing for two years. even my 
son lying next to me can't hear my cry, though 
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his own disturbs my sleep, he thinks too often 
of home, his family and friends scattered in 
distant lands. you say do you care. But I do not 
want to hear you. I can still read your lips. 
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I Fell in Love with You 


And then I fell in love 

on the way to Bathsheba 

through miles of cane 

high cane 

thick-waisted clusters of dancing stalks 
drying cane stripped 

gnarled cane scattered through the 
dying fields of memory. 


I face shades of golden sunlight 

and darkening cane leaves 

More cane 

I drive the winding road to High Rock 

Recall cane juice draining into the boilers of rum 
factories 

And then finally I reach the water 

water 

water 


It is turning 

churning 

swirling 

sucking 

roaring 

foaming 

agonizing 

It is a water that cannot be tamed 

I imagine HIM walking across 

calming balming soothing 

towards the brightest edge of the horizon. 
But this closer sea is mad 

The sound of it so 

cruel harsh 

And then: moments of sheer softness 
Stillness. 

And then: a new uproar as it 

belches its froth against the rocks 

Mad as the ghosts of voices lost in that same sea 
Mad as the men across the street 

whose tones ring from the brown liquid. 
The foam pounds the jagged rocks 


Immobile 

Irreverent 

Irreplaceable 

Imposing 

I stand under a nameless nut tree 

reach for the sky hanging low 

I am afraid to turn my back 

afraid to turn away from the white foam 

a crab scurries along the bleached beach 

ill shaped stones lie near dying purple flowers 
sucked dry by the intense Bathsheba sunlight 
tanned white folks surge the surfing the water 
turn over tumbling under her waves the water 
tosses them like pebbles onto the shore and 
then again: those stones, those large spherical 
rocks, those ancient slabs of jagged history, 
jutting silently out of the water, majestic. 

The sea crashes vainly against the rocks. 
What stories? 

What? 

If only I could capture the stories that they hold. 
If only I could swim into their dark green bellies. 
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I turn away, 
walk backwards, | 
one day is enough. 


I wind my way up Joy Road and Horse Hill 
and fall in love to build new memories, MaMa, 
against those granite slabs that shaped 

My new homeland. 
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No Bajan 
(for Allison Thompson) 


They tell me ad nauseam that I am not Bajan, 
Slip away into their Bajan lives without 
noting my footsteps marked on 

their coral soil. 


Yet, once in a while, in a crowded party, 

I am asked: “Where you come from?” 
sucking in my breath, I circle London streets, 
foaming Atlantic seas, fierce volcano 
symphonies into swirling skies 

onto a land called Bimshire. 


I say, tentatively: I have loved here twenty- 
two years. 

And they say: “Wait!! You is a Bajan.” 

And just so, my own tongue coated by semi- 
Britishness 

I have Barbadian status, bestowed upon me. 
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Madness 


cold beauty sinews 


of icicles piercing 
this black woman's 


dream of hope 


utterly and bitterly 
annihilating a world 
of hate the brain 
melting cold dying 
she moves from 
madness to love 
through poetry. 
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Barrel 


I would peep through the pale green louvres 
across the stony yard of shadowy croton leaves. 
The barrel arrived always in bright sunlight 
often in the midst of thyme and 

cloves and stuffed turkeys 

And masqueraders by the gate 

cracking whips for few coins. 

No sign of frost or snow or stormy seas. 

The barrel was jewels and butterflies 

filled with shiny bright biros, 

satin hot pants and bell bottoms, 

lacey white Confirmation dresses, 

Stone’s ginger wine and red silky curtains. 
And in the barrel too was her smell— 
wrapped in brown paper, 

pear drops and camphor balls. 
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Rapture 


He did not accept MaMa’ gift of love 
Silenced her thunderous ways 

Broke her sunshine spirit 

Yet, she continued giving her best days 


Until she flew away old and free. 


Immeasurable 


I cannot count the hours 

Spent loving you, 

Am unable to keep check 

Of the nights I lay in your arms; 
Forgotten the number of times 
You comforted me 

Cannot devise a formula 

For our happiness; 


I cannot count the 
waves of the sea. 
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Ignescence 


his hair wild hibiscus 
fragranced the flamboyant 
blossoms lying between the 
looming cannon and 
honey-dewed grass under 
the glimmering moonlight 
his kiss golden and magic 
burnt her like fire! 


In the Dead of the Night 


One never forgets 

the stripped skin of a sister 

the sudden screams of a neighbour 
the suffocating silence of a friend 
slaps of an all-dangerous hand 

a throat cut 

a skull crushed 

love drowned. 


II 
Faded fingerprints 
do not erase the phantoms 
seeking to un/remember 
nights of ritual terror. 


Ill 
Evening threatens his arrival 
remove the dead cockroaches 
wash the dirty plates quickly 
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IV 


curry smells entice him 

Is it too hot or too mild? 

Is the rice too hard or too soft? 

Is the pumpkin too salt or too bland? 
Will her favourite goat’s flesh remain 
simmering in the pot? 

Or will it be hers? 


Behind the curtain is a 
young girl, breath holding 
for uncle's shadow pouncing 
into her glowing flesh. Her 
zippered tongue remembers 
chocolate promises beautiful 
black dolls with locks bright 
red shiny shoes flesh tearing 
into clumps a mother 
working a moon mocking. 


She thinks 
How much further can he go? 


VI 


This man who comes from Kings 

whose priests’ father healed broken spirits, 
who came from shores glittered 

with sea-shells, anemones, purple flowers? 
How much lower can this man go? 

his dark eye holding Nobel laureates and 
Prime Ministers 

And fishermen and athletes? 

She imagines her blurred red lips now on his 
shirt 

against the streetlight above the rubber trees. 
He throws her panties on the ground eyes 
burning...burning...burning like raging 
towers 

He walks away. She squints. 

Perhaps I won't wear perfume again as her 
mind 

closes down tightly remembering MaMa. 


And where de moon did hiding he face 
so he could not shine light pan dis terrible 


ting? 


Dis whimpering? Dis murderation? 

Where he disappear to, when all dis warring 
& fracas & bawling & gnashing of teeth was 
going on? 

Was he listening? Watching quietly? 

Was he waiting while de stinking 

Prince of Darkness was violating us 

in de drowning blackness? 

Was Peter waiting wid his sword in de garden 
to cut off de man ear or de man penis 

or some odder part of de man dat was just 
hurting we, 

just cracking and crumpling we body 

like we is just old tracing paper? 

She thinks about her Mother 

And her MaMa’s anointing prayers. 
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MaMa Memories 


In the grey breaking light 

I stir honey sent from home 

into my morning tea, 

never recalling my MaMa, Honey. 

In the hot sunlight 

children skipping, rhyming 

bells chiming 

and work calling, calling 

MaMa, Honey is furthest from my mind. 


Only through the evening sun, falling 
against a neighbour's flowering yard, 

I recall the scent of her: 

aniseed stories, 

thyme laughters, 

MaMa’ mango roots, 

her cobwebby hands twisting the weeds 
out of the sometimes drying earth, 

fast fading eyes finding 

sluggish worms nestled in pigeon peas. 


Strange how next morning 
pouring honey into my tea 
I could so easily forget 

her feisty spirit 

my grandmother— 

MaMa Honey, 

sweet like honey. 

Work calling, calling, 
morning becomes 


another morning. 
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Everywhere 


My granddaughter’s fingerprints are 
everywhere. She peekaboo child touches 
television, caresses stereo, strokes tables, kisses 
photos, jumps chair to chair, pulls kitchen 
drawer, returns yoghurt covers to parents 
Intact. 


Next morning dusting fingerprints 

I recall her babbled words 

& her boisterous laughter & her 

bountiful footsteps & her beautiful 

head, cocked listening to the cackle 

of the yellow-eye bird 

& missed her fingers pressing on my heart. 
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Walking 


Suddenly so my grandson 
walked one morning, almost 
without warning tumbling out 
of his bed with hands in the 
air like on open prayer barely 
faltering. Walked like a drum 
untidy chaos, me chasing his 
squealing laughter, now, that 
suddenly so he inevitably 


began to walk. 


Uncle’s Nyame 


I asked my 
uncle for his email 
one day. 
he says, 
“a me nyame @gmail.com” 
and he states some name 
Ive never heard before 
random and disconnected 
from my memories of him. 
I laugh then ask, 
where you get that name from? 
and he says, 
“a me nyame, gal.” 
and I repeat, 
so where you get the name from? 
and he says in a whisper, 
“ah me jumbie nyame—yes.” 
I laugh nervously. 
MaMa long dead 
Jumbie name “Sarah.” 
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my uncle could a dead, 

me would a never know he have another name. 
come haunt me when night come, 

and I would a never know his jumbie 


haunting me. 


For John La Rose 
(who unwittingly saved me) 


Didn't like white books, sitting 

in the light of New Beacon Books, 

I fell in love with my first black men. 
Imagined the Bajan voice of Kamau, 
caressed the warrior men of Lovelace, 
laughed at Callender’s “Boyfriends,” 


> « 


stood attentively to Clarke's “Union Jack.” 
Rejected the iambic pentameter 

of those other men: all dead. Wished MaMa 
could have fallen in love as I did. In 

the corner of New Beacon Books, 

the men beckoned me 


breaking sense into me. 
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Seeing 
(for Kamau) 


for accepting the colours of my soul 

for making me understand the black and 
blue feeding your Xango into my temerity 
and that no red volcanoes can take my soul. 
for holding the cracks of my mind with your 
poetry and your words igniting the 
darkening sky shedding a light on my 
solitude for the blue and the black in my 
heart’s roar against the foaming sea making 
me see the flaming flamboyant like a prayer 
for allowing the coconut branches to be my 
protection—against the storms of my 
quietness for sharing your garden of words 
how their cadences free me from 
foreignness. 

for showing me that whispers 

can come from the storms, too 

for showing me that retreating 

is cowardly for helping me to 
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come out out of the cave 

out of a self-imposed darkness 

out of the clench of aloneness 

the dark drumming dumbness 

out of my ignescent daydreaming 
out of the silver showers of dust and 
ash for allowing me to see the light 
seeing my spirit soar 

seeing 

my spirit 

soar 
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Diaspora Speaks: A Performance 


Seeds scatter. 

land lasciviously while humanity flees. 

earth mother trembling and daughter born 
early. long before time. earth mother 

knowing child come when ready. she 
struggling to find name. nyame whispering 
she shall be “a dispersion in all kingdoms of the 
earth.” 

for unto us a daughter is born & she shall be 
called Diaspora. 

& behold far-flung flaying arms, 

forceps dangerously rising in the air. 

The child is ripped, untimely forced into too early 
a grey daylight. 

floundering feet first before faces covered in 
green masks, falling on foreign soil. 

Diaspora born a fore-day morning. the shock 
reels earth mother, 

And not even one Ananse story she could 


remember. 
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in de chaos. no lullaby. no cooing sound. 
Diaspora birth unrecorded. 

she born in tenement yard cobbling street 
next to the high-rise in sky with shit in de 
elevator among bleaching 

Ibos & Yorubas. next to train station full of 
ku klux klan 

& warrior boys with ghetto blasters pumping 
Jah music, jamming in Brixton 

manmade ghettos & de Indian shop sell 
everything from ackee to yam 

right next to the dread & he ganja cheap. 
men in blue tread softly softly. the flip-flop of 
fear. 

& de sunlight greying. 


Kwaku Ananse the spider watch helplessly. 
can't tell dat story 
but watch bloody footprints silently. 


Diaspora hear coconut shirts singing wintry 
“day oh! daylight come an me want come home.” 
in Ridley market. 


look at this Diaspora, 

nuh? she grow fast, oui? si! she is something. 
Something! something! yes, jack. sonny boy. 
Cuh dear. Alright love! two for a pair 

Why you look so fresh and desirable, just like a 
fridge? 

all dis frustration & tension & murderation. 

& de sunlight grey everywhere. 


bring me flowers though they die, 
bring me rye 
bring me wine though it makes me dizzy, 
just bring me something. 


bees buzzing bring bright honey to the bounteous 


hibiscus, 


while even the lone lamp post under Diaspora 


window 
attracts emerald fireflies. 


Kwaku Ananse not nice, laugh 
loud at Diaspora’s prayers. 
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Diaspora’s golden pawpaw breasts 

milked blue-eyed babies 

fed hungry sharks dripped on bloody ships laced 
unknown faces 

Diaspora. brothers and sisters born. drop like 
stone out of sky. fall to jail. 

prison. penitentiary. police custody. 

Birthed in pale waters 

baptized by pale sky grey fog, white-bearded 
rituals 

confirmed with skinned heads tattooed fists 
spiked knuckles 

married to imperialism. colonialism. materialism. 
divorced of melanin. pigment. sunlight. 

Diaspora dress down in—alligator sandals, bright 
Go-go earrings, carnival feathers, deep blood red 
lipstick. 


stray notes and melodies 
linger in the air after the man is gone. 
sunlight, like an unexpected shout, 
burst into the room revealing: 
rumpled sheets 


two long-stemmed wine glasses 
earth black lipstick on a glass jaded 
petals a sleeping body. 
Diaspora alone. 


Kwaku Ananse hates 
this sight 
and takes flight. 


Diaspora brand him 

not with the slave master’s metal shaft 

nor the teacher’s duncey mortar board. 
branded: 

unlike puff daddy jeans pierre cardin seams 
sweet gucci scents gautier bling blings. 

but like a low-lifted tight-fisted weak-spirited 
self-willed bone-less gutted brand of man. 


Kwaku Ananse weaves wild web 
through her mosquito net. 


Diaspora visits chilled stained glass windows, 
forgets sun father who hides behind 
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clouds. calls man with sign of beast farthur. 
MaMa’ spirit slips between wooden pews. 


Ananse watch from 
corner organ pipes 
from corner of his eyes. 


when Diaspora old and grey, she 
won't want to be either: 

grey or old 

or old and grey. 


Diaspora drowning. drowning in ritual. 
Genuflecting. freezing 
from big chill, incense suffocating. 
drowning in gold virgin & satin Jesus. 
swallowing not the blood but quicksilver 
in veins. in bowels. in heart. in feet chilling 
Diaspora dizzy. incantation’s litany; chilling 
chilling stomach churning churning 
Diaspora runs in the name of God. 
She hears Bob’s music: 

you running away 


the quiet morning light whispered to Diaspora: 
“where is your lover? why has 
he fled the morning light?” 
the lazy evening light crawled over to Diaspora. 
“here is your lover, that he would meet the 
morning light!” 


Kwaku Ananse scamper cross her bed, a 
wicked story in he head. 


Diaspora watch lollipop Millie, white merry men 
on black & white television looking speckled grey 
on rented Rediffusion. She learns early in the 
game: 

hates at school & fights w/d unknown gingers 
where golliwog images and Hartley jams reside. 
thumping goldilocks Barbie dolls 

Diaspora spits in all eyes. 

Diaspora runs, stomach churns out nuggets of 
pain. 

She hears the music again: 


running away 
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Diaspora amputated limbs, 

cut tongue sliced by sailor knives. 
Diaspora survive city waters days on land 
without rivers, villages, black sands, 
mango trees, mountains, volcanos. 


Diaspora moving slowly, painfully, 

across global seas man-made ghettos. 

not baskets of bananas on her head 

but clutch bags of scars. 

not clay jars on her head but leaking boots of war 
on one-way streets: black streets 

white streets dead-end streets. 


Diaspora moving painfully slowly, 

long heavy coat muffling sunshine hidden in her 
thighs. 

Diaspora moving painfully slowly, moving 
through unfriendly places 

Diaspora taste everybody food, imitate 
everybody mood, 

good. good. good. good. 


If there is no air, how will the 
worms fertilise the earth for the 
Anthurium destined to dance in 

the sunlight? 


And she still hearing: 
running away 


Despising the city 

Diaspora turns her back... there is a world 
elsewhere. Diaspora neither fish nor fowl. 
bang water, go a island dressed 

in polyester and nylon. greys and crinoline. 
not waist beads or kente cloth. 

But, manufactured cotton killing her 
womanhood. trying to find sheself—she sister 
self—she father—she meet MaMa brown and 
gnarled as old oak. 

Diaspora don't recognize mango tree unless she 


see fruit. 


MaMa say: 
Diaspora, 
I see you tired of life of cotton slavery. while you 
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children in cruel factories, estates burning, your 
life twist up in council flats, full of shit & blood. 
How long the vampires going suck you dry? 


Diaspora remember childhood dreams. Ghosts 
—don't know jumbie one woman sucking her 
children blood. 

Diaspora don't know about rice grain. 

nobody tell her protect her children in blue 
don't know about Ananse stories. 


Kwaku Ananse fall ‘sleep 


MaMa tell Diaspora a worthless man easy to spot. 
one—look at him shoes. 

two—look at him shoes again. 

tree—check whether he have house, car, children, 
and how many baby mothers live close or far. 
four—check see if him gat gap in him teeth. 

gap in teeth mean pretty boy and dat mean him 
gat other girls to meet. 

five—watch and see how him talk bout him 
mudder, how him does treat him mudder. 


and six—if him still live with him mudder. 

for mind you, mark my words, remember if him 
still live with him mudder you haffu wait till him 
mudder dead before him sleep one night under 
your roof. never mind put ring pan finger. 
seven—hold him hand at least once, and if dem 
saft like Johnsons baby oil, him don’t like a piece 
of work. 

eight—when him laugh, check how much gold in 
a him mouth. 

if he don’t have de same amount of gold in de 
bank, 

mek him stay right dere. him surely no good, 
without a doubt. 

nine—check him shoes. 

ten—check him shoes again. so by de time a girl 
learn to count to ten 

she sure to know a worthless man by den. 
MaMa tell Diaspora all these things and 

more. be careful, girl. Care fool 

you don't end up pick and pick until you pick 
shit. 
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MaMa’ words 

leaf through fields of lime leaves 
of banana of breadfruit tress 
fever grass and aniseeds. 


dis time Ananse land 
right in de honey. 


Diaspora hard-ears 

& too besides she done already see all de 
platinum girls: platinum tits 

platinum hair bits platinum brains, giving up 
their vagina. 

Diaspora thought giving up de vagina was the 
answer. 

learn to open she vagina to nameless men faceless 
men 

taking her to dark places listen to their sorry 
tales. open she vagina 

just like when buckra used to 

like sailor man ship captain massa 

massa man servant plantation supervisor 
the scattering of seeds. 


sailor man is not de same sailor man jamming on 
Frederick Street 

Diaspora don't know that. don’t know 

Spring Garden either. 

but know ’bout Notting Hill. is all de same. 

a set of Trinis in sequins and beads. 

bass man—rock boom bom pudi boom bom 


Kwaku Ananse duck de talcum powder, singing, 
“de road mek to walk on carnival day.” 


Diaspora find she self. cut she hair. 

MaMa say: 

hair is you beauty. de Bible say: For it is a disgrace 
for a woman to cut or shave her head. 

Common sense really beat education. 


Diaspora grow she hair natural. 
MaMa say: 

girl, whey you going with that head 
look like wood lice something? 
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Diaspora straighten she hair, dyed blonde like 
white woman in Cosmopolitan. 

MaMa say: 

dem chemicals going soon eat 

and bun out you scalp and brain, you go on. 


Diaspora find sheself dis time. locks she hair, sah. 
MaMa say: 

girl, what de arse is dis? 

you name Rasta? 


MaMa say: 

hmm, a rolling stone gather no moss. 

So how come Diaspora fingers have frost bite so 
long? 


Diaspora speaks: 

MaMa, I remember Africa. 

like Tarzan swinging from tree, 

like scars on dark faces in Finsbury park. 
like roaring lion of Judah. 


like reggae music in Brixton. like bright 
kente cloth wet with snow. 

like Idi Amin BBC say is monster eating 
human brains. 

flesh falling fluid from 

children shot on TV nightly 

as I sit high in de sky, 


Yet, I Diaspora have no root. no land. no 
welcoming smile. 

MaMa, I remember thirteen brown children, 
girls not yet seeing blood, boys not knowing their 
manhood, dancing in party flames, brown angels 
leading them to smoky heaven. 

white bullies, laugh loud smelling their gasoline 
fingers 

“Nazi” pandas drive by mothers, fathers, sisters 
and brothers, 

New Cross to Fleet Street, hands wringing blood 
soaked clothes, MaMa know blue soap bring 
these clothes brighter but needs 

cusha trees or white stones for their final journey. 
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MaMa say: 
who feels it knows it, Lord! 
who feels it knows it, Lord! 


Ananse can't live in underground. 
may have to duck galloping trains 
& can’t swim Thames river. 


Poor Diaspora 

don't understand what almond tree look like 
don't know prickle bush heal mosquito sore 
don’t know ‘bout hymnal or Sankey 

wonder how long grass carry news 

and soursop bring it back. 

She not accustom to clammy cherry for art. 

or rough plaster house. or bun & cheese or 
ham cutter. 

de chattel house shout out she come fram foreign 
bang water come 

though no umbilical cord lies submerged in her 
volcanic soil 

though her blood does not run through her 


sulphuric rivers 


though her umbilical cord shred by 
modern medicine 

Diaspora home. 

yet she still looking back. still 
looking back. looking back. 

salt. 


She hears music: 
can't run away from yourself 


Oh MaMa, let me see your face. 

let me see golden brown earth black 

terracotta red 

curry gold charcoaled chiselled people. 

Oh MaMa, let me know more than sky glass 

& metropolitan concrete & grey sunlight 

& let me behold Nefertiti in spirit and truth. 
fill me up with the lost memories. 

lighten my path with the spirits of my ancestors 
forgive my ignorance of her/story and Africa. 
let them see I Diaspora as more than wanderer 
& let this wandering end 

& let me find peace here and now 
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here & now here & now 

& may new skies cherish me, 

dance with me hold me love me 

Kwaku Ananse finally wake, 

whisper now in Diaspora ears. 
Now! 
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